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PHILOSOPHY OF OSTEOPATHIC PROCEDURE. 


By Mason W. Pressty, A. B., Ph. D., D. O., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The relation between life and bodily organism is the first position in 
esteopathie philosophy. A superficial and rapid survey of the animal body 
conveys the notion of an apparatus of levers, pulleys, and ropes—which may 
be compared with the spring, barrel, and fusee, the wheels and pinions of a 
watch. But if we study the texture of animal bodies more curiously, and 
especially if we compare animals with each other—for example, the simple 
structure of the lower creatures with the complicated structure of those higher 
in the scale of existence—we shall see, that in the lowest links of the chain 
animals are so simple, that we should almost call them homogenous; and yet 
in these we find life, sensibility, and motion. This is true of all the corpus- 
cular elements of our bodies. It is in the animals higher in the scale that 
we discover parts having distinct endowments and exhibiting complex me- 
chanical relations. The mechanical contrivances which are so obvious in 
man, for instance, are the provisions for the agency and dominion of mental 
power over the materials around him. We mark this because of the crass 
materialism of the medical theory that implies that life proceeds from mech- 
anism; whereas the mechanism proceeds from life, and is formed with refer- 
ence to the necessity of acting upon or receiving impressions from, things 
external to the body—a necessary condition of our state of existence in a 
world of matter. 

To place man, an intelligent and active being, in this world of matter. he 
must have properties bearing relation to that matter. The existence of mat- 
ter implies an agency of certain forms; the particles of bodies must suffer 
attraction and repulsion; and the bodies formed by the balance of these in- 
fluences upon their atoms or particles must have weight or gravity, and pos- 
sess mechanical properties. So must the living body, independently of its 
peculiar endowments, have similar composition and qualities, and have cer- 
tain relations to the solids, fluids, gases, heat, light, electricity, or ether, 
which are around it. Without these the mental principle could receive no 
impulse—could have no agency and no relation to the world of matter. 
The whole body must gravitate or have weight, without which it could neither 
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stand securely, nor exert its powers on the conditions about it. But for this, 
muscular power itself, and all the mechanics which are related to that power, 
would be useless. When, therefore, it is affirmed that organization or con- 
struction is necessary to life, we may at least pause in giving assent, under the 
certainty that we see another and a different reason for the construction of the 
body. Thus we perceive that as the body must have weight to have power, 
so must it have mechanical contrivance, or arrangement of its parts. As 
it must have weight, so must it be sustained by a skeleton; and when we ex- 
amine the bones, which give the body height and shape, position, power, loco- 
motion, resistance and action, we find each column, for in that sense a bone 
may be first taken, adjusted with the finest attention to the perpendicular 
weight that it has to bear, as well as to the lateral thrusts to which it is sub- 
The rationality of the bodily structures is 


lace it in the very name of our science. 

The very word osteopathy embodies the chief structural and functional 
concept of the body, and, so, of the chief science that makes the care and 
cure of the body its only aim. We see, then, that purpose, intentionality, 
final cause, reign as the first law in the body. f Each member and organ not 
only produces a certain effect or answers a e@rtain use, but is so framed as 
to impress us with the persuasion that it was constructed for that use; 
that it was intended to produce the effect. This persusion was repeatedly ex- 
pressed in the most emphatic manner by Galen, the father of anatomy; and 
it directed the researches and led to the discoveries of Harvey. It is the chief 
philosophie conception in osteopathic reasoning, and now adhered to by phy- 
siologists of the profoundest views and most extensive knowledge of our own 
time. We, especially, hold that the very core and heart of the truth about 
the body, in health or disease, is that each tissue, organ and system, is de- 
signed for an especial function. There is in living organic matter a princi- 
ple constantly in action, the operations of which are in accordance with a 
rational plan, so that the individual parts which it creates in the body, are 
adapted to the design of the whole; and this is the one principle which dis- 
tinguishes organism. The greatest philosopher of two centuries said, “The 
cause of the particular mode of existence of each part of a living body resides 
in the whole, while in dead masses each part contains this cause within itself.” 
This explains why a mere part obstructed, or separated from an organized 
and sympathetic whole does not continue to live perfectly and becomes sick ; 
why, in fact an organized body appears to be one and indivisible. The 
body is one and has many members; and all these members being many 


— | one body/~“God hath set the members, every one of them in the -body, 


as it hath pleased Him, and hath tempered the body together, that there 
should be no schism in the body; but that the members should have the same 
care one for another. And whether one member be honored, all the members 
rejoice with it.” I. Cor. xii., 14-26. 
The absurd contention that there is no use for the coceyx and the coeeygeal, 
| pituitary, olivary, pineal and other blood glands; that the appendix is not’ 
only of no use but a menace; and the ignorant and hasty surgery that is fast 
sage the symmetrical and sympathetic body, is pitiable to a philosopher. 
ye only know in part, but our imperfect knowledge need not make an ing 


one_of our first principles. The one structure—the osseous—that gives 
proper position, relation and action to all the other structures, we take and 
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perfect mechanism. Where we do not know, we should study and lea'rn. 
Every atom and part of the living body is governed by law and acts by pur- 
pose. The assertion of a final cause of each part of our bodies is as inevitable 
as the assumption of an efficient cause in every event. We hold it to be 
au impregnable position, a working maxim, that in organized bodies nothing 
is tv vain. This idea of a purpose. of a final cause, in each and every part 
of our bodies is a basal concept in the philosophy of osteopathy. 

This idea rules, also, in pathology ; for it is in virtue of this idea that we 
conceive the body as subject to disease; for disease takes place when the 
parts do not fully and freely answer their purpose; when they do not do 
what they were made to do—what they ought to do—what they really would 
do, if made mechanically free to act according to their own intrinsic nature 
and law. If this be the rational philosophy of disease, as reasoned out from 
u sound philosophy of structure and function, and these be the only rational 
principles of procedure, let us proceed to illustrate this philosophy in prac- 
tice. It is easy to infer the Osteopathic Therapeutics which is simply me- 
chanical skill in making the organism and its parts do what they were in- 
tended or constructed to do. Osteopathy concisely stated is theif Securing 
to each and every part of the body its intended and natural position, relation 
and action, by a complete system of scientific mechanical engineering. 

Let us take a case, not merely of disease, which is easy, but of death, ap- 
parent or real. A man dragged out of the water, and to appearance dead. 
The living endowments of the individual parts are not exhausted, or really 
dead. The sensibility may be yet aroused; the nerves which convey the im- 
pression may yet so far retain their property, that other motor nerves may 
be influenced through them; the muscles may be once more concatenated, and 
drawn inte a simultaneous action. That vibratory motion which may be 
witnessed in a muscle recently cut out of the body, may be so excited in a 
class of muscles—for example, in the muscles of inspiration—that the ap- 
parently dead draws an inspiration. Here is the first of a series of vital 
motions which excite to others, and the heart beats, and the blood circulates, 
and the sensibilities are restored; and the mind, which was in the condition 
of one asleep, is roused into activity and volition, and all the common phe- 
nomena of life are resuscitated. Such is the series of phenomena which is 
presented in apparent death from suffocation ; but, if the death has been from 
an injury of some vital or structural part, the sensibilities and properties of 
action in the rest of the body, though resident for a time, have lost their 
relations, and there is a link wanting in that chain of vital actions which 
restores animation. Here, then, there can be no resuscitation ; and the death 
of the individual parts of the body rapidly succeeds the apparent death of the 
body. 

This perfectly illustrates the principles of our science, the reason of it, 
the idea of normality, the philosophy of disease, the law of cure, and the 
guides in diagnesis and prognosis, and even a guide when treatment would 
be unavailing. 

The elements of this procedure in the practice, may be stated as follows: 

All rational procedure must follow structure 

All bodily structure reveals purpose and intentionality. 
Such intentionality decides function. 

Normal function constitutes health. 
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Any departure from intended function is disease. 
The law of cure is according to purposive function. 
The application of such law is according to structure. 
Structural conditions, therefore, are primary. 
%. The meaning of structure is purpose and intention. 
10. The treatment of structure depends, first, on the knowledge of its 
purpose, and second, on skill to make it do what it was intended to do. 
Witherspoon Building. 
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AN ATYPICAL CASE OF TYPHOID FEVER. 


C. M. Turner Hotett, D. 0., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Patient, a girl twelve years old. attended a pienie on Friday, with the 
usual dietary features. Her mother entertained a club on Saturday, inci- 
dentally permitting of more dietary license. On Sunday, although “not 
feeling well,” ate a quantity of candy. Monday increased lassitude and 
loss of appetite. Tuesday, vomited once; Wednesday, three times; some 
diarrhea and fever, highest about 2 p.m. “but it has gone down now,” 
I was told at 6 p. m., when I first saw her, and her appearance was not 
that of a sick girl. but the thermometer registered 103; pulse 120. The 
diarrhea continued very persistently for two or three days, there being 
sixteen movements one day, but coming down to normal by the end of the 
second week, with but little tendency to constipation following. There was 
very little pain or tenesmus at any time. Stools greenish and quite fluid 
after the first few days. Pain in lower part of back and limbs. Tongue 
white at first with edges becoming red and later the center turning brown. 
Rash appeared on the ninth day and four or five succeeding days; spots not 
very numerous, but showing on abdomen, chest, arms, legs, back and face. 
Slight tympanites on tenth to fourteenth days. Lungs continued normal. 
There was no initial chill, conjunctival congestion, sore throat, no gurgling 
or soreness in the right iliac fossa. Spleen showed no enlargement. No 
nervous phenomena, and only slight debilitating effects. It was charac- 
teristic of the case throughout that there was but little prostration. In fact, 
for the most part, she was impatient of the necessity of remaining in bed. 
Structural examination revealed a posterior condition in the lumbar region, 
and muscular contractures, most marked in the lumbar and lower dorsal 
regions, less so in the cervical region. 

The case is atypical in the violent onset. irregular temperature curve, 
with sudden and extreme variations, at 4.6 in eighteen hours, 3.8 and again 
4.2 in six hours. The highest temperature occurred early in the afternoon 
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and soon after midnight. ‘The accompanying chart shows these and other 
features. The rash appearing on the whole body is unusual. 


y | ~¢ 
7 


7 


The numbering of days in both the chart and text refer to the onset of the disease. I saw the case first on 
the fourth day. 


The difficulties of an early diagnosis in this case are apparent. A gastro- 
intestinal disturbance from injudicious diet seemed at first sufficient to 
account for the conditions. In the meantime, the neighbors, sensitive from 
a recent smallpox seare in the vicinity, condoled sympathetically with the 
parents on the probability of its being smallpox, for “it always begins with 
pains in the back and legs.”,Scarlet fever and diphtheria were also sug- 
gested. ‘These were eliminated by exclusion, and on the eighth day a diag- 
nosis of typhoid was made, which was confirmed later by the rash, by 
Widal’s test, and the diazo reaction of the urine, which were made for me 
by the Hannum Pathological Laboratory in this city. The Widal test, made 
on the twelfth day, indicated a light infection. This was undoubtedly due 
largely to the effect of the treatment, keeping the intestines in good tone, 
their nerve and blood supply unimpaired, so that rapid multiplication of the 
bacillus was prevented. 

Treatment twice daily for ten days, then once daily, was directed to cor- 
recting the lesions and maintaining structural integrity in accordance with 
the principles enunciated by McConnell, Hazzard and others, that during 
the continuance of an infectious process lesions tend constantly to reeur, re- 
quiring as constant correction in order that nerve and blood supply to the 
infected region may be kept at a maximum. 

Just here is illustrated one of the strong points of our system, as in this 
way we prevent the establishment of a rigid spine which we always find as 
the cause of the various sequel of typhoid fever, which develop so often 
under the medical system and which come to us for correction afterward. 


2 
——————— 
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Sponge baths were given for their soothing effect when the temperature was 
high. The diet was carefully regulated, but the indications all pointing to 
only slight bowel lesions, solid food was not entirely prohibited at any time, 
a little rice very thoroughly cooked being allowed once a day in addition to 
milk, as soon as appetite returned. Recovery was complete in three weeks 
from the onset of the disease. 

The character of the bowel disturbance in this case is of interest. No 
tenesmus, no pain, no spasmodic action of any kind, at any time. Simply 
easy and otherwise normal movements at very frequent intervals. The ex- 
planation is probably to be found in the vaso-motor system. Onuf and Col- 
lins, in their monograph on the Jocalization of the sympathetics in the cerebro- 
spinal system. discussing the involuntary and automatic movements of the 
stomach and intestines, say that “the movements of the stomach and smaller 
intestines are under the control chiefly of the pneumogastric and the splan- 
chnie nerves. The work of most investigators has shown that the actions of 
these nerves are to a large extent functionally antagonistic. The pneumo- 
gastric is chiefly a vaso-dilator nerve and excites the movements of the intes- 
tines and the stomach; the splanchnic inhibits them and it is at the same 
time vaso-constrictor. 

“The lower segments of the intestine (colon and rectum) receive likewise 
a double nerve supply, namely, from the lumbar and from the sacral roots. 
The fibres derived from the lumbar roots (visceral lumbar nerves) join the 
sympathetic and leave it for the most part with coeliac or hypogastric nerves. 
The fibres derived from the sacral roots (visceral nerves) pass into the nerve 
erigentes. 

“These two nerve plexuses differ in function as well as in origin. The 
visceral lumbar nerves contain vaso-constrictcr fibres for the descending 
colon, rectum and the mucous membrane of the internal sphincter. Excita- 
tion of these nerves causes, therefore, the parts supplied by them to become 
pale. These nerves further contain inhibitory fibres for the muscles of the 
colon and rectum and for the mucous membrane of the internal sphincter. 
Finally, the visceral lumbar nerves supply motor fibres for the non-striated 
muscles and for the constrictors of the blood vessels of the region about the 
lower end of the rectum. 

“The visceral sacral nerves are, to a great extent, antagonists of the 
visceral lumbar nerves. Excitation of them produces hyperzmia of the intes- 
tinal mucous membrane and strong movements of the muscles of the colon 
and rectum. The non-striated muscles of the skin of the anus are inhibited 
by these fibres.” 

The principle here enunciated will help to explain the particular form of 
diarrhea of this case. In applying this principle to the explanation of 
pathological action of the bowels, we find four simple or uncombined condi- 
tions possible: 

1. Inhibition of vaso-constrictors, from lesion in the lumbar or splanch- 
nic region, permitting of maximum action of the vasodilators. 

2. Irritation of vaso-dilators, from lesion exciting pneumogastric or 
sacral nerves, resulting in such abnormal action as to overbear the normal 
vaso-constrictors. 

3. Inhibition of vaso-dilators from lesion affecting the pneumogastric or 
the sacral region, allowing maximum normal action of the vaso-constrictors. 
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4. Irritation of vaso-constrictors from lesion in the lumbar or splanchnic 
region, resulting in an excitation greatly in excess of the normal vaso-dilator 
action to the same region. 

Leaving out of consideration the direct irritation resulting from the dietary 
faults, the effect of which was probably limited to two or three days, the con- 
tinued diarrhea was no doubt due to the first named condition. The lumbar 
lesion inhibited the vaso-constrictors to the muscles and blood vessels of 
the colon and rectum. This permitted of maximum action, without excita- 
tion of the vaso-dilators. The resultant hyperemia with increased secre- 
tion, and the increased peristalsis, constituted the diarrhea. Slight irritation 
to the pneumogastric, as in the second of the above named conditions, may 
have been a contributory factor. 

1208 New England Building. 


A TALE OF TRAVEL. 


CLARENCE VINCENT Kerr, D. O., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Some one has pointedly said that “one-half of the world does not know 
how the other half lives,” and one has but to take an excursion into the 
islands of the Atlantic to appreciate the fulness of this remark. It was my 
privilege to be one of the passengers on the stately Kaiserin Maria Theresia, 
a fast express steamer in the service of the North German Lloyd Co., which 
was chartered by Mr. Frank Clark, of New York, for a cruise to the West 
Indies. We started on our journey the 15th of January amidst the salvos 
of “Bon Voyage,” the fluttering of handkerchiefs and the hoarse, snorting 
noises belched forth with each volume of smoke, from the sturdy little tug 
that towed us out of the harbor. Being possessed with a keen desire to learn 
something about the peculiarities of mal de mer and fully appreciating the 
delicacy of asking the woe-begone sufferer, who with pinched face, trembling 
knees and reverse peristalsis, was hanging over the rail, whether he thought 
the symptoms indicated a mental etiology or physiological phenomena the 
concomitant of excessive irritability of the semicircular canals, I manifested 
a spirit of true heroism by cultivating the disorder in my own body. The 
thesis prepared from my research was brief, the summation being that mal de 
mer deserved to be classified with the synonym one of our famous American 
generals once used in speaking of war. The course of our journey was in a 
southeasterly direction and after four days steaming, covering some 1,400 
miles, we cast anchor in the splendid harbor at St. Thomas. 

This island is one of the most beautiful in the West Indies and while the 
area is only a fraction over thirty-nine square miles, the location makes it 2 
point of great political interest. The United States has been negotiating 
with Denmark for the purchase of St. Thomas, St. Croix and St. John and 
the adjacent islands and rocks, for the sum of $5,000,000. The natives of 
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these islands are anxiously looking forward to the time when the stars and 
stripes will float from the mast where today is unfurled the dannebrog. The 
only man I met who disapproved of American annexation was the local 
apothecary and exporter of bay rum who is reaping a fortune from an ex- 
clusive franchise granted him and his heirs by the Danish government. 
The capital of St. Thomas is Charlotte Amalie and here the 11,000 inhabi- 
tants of the island are gathered together. The town, built upon three hills 
jutting out from the base of a lofty mountain, presented a beautiful picture 
as we steamed into the harbor and, with such a wealth of scenery to entice, 
the ubiquitous camera was greatly in evidence. Shortly after the order was 
given to heave the anchor we were greeted by a score of native boys in row 
boats who clamored for the “kind masters” to throw pennies into the limpid, 
transparent water for them to rescue from a perilous fate. Within an hour 
after the ship’s officer received the clearance bill of health the exodus of pas- 
sengers was complete. Beseiged on every side by a host of laughing, jesting 
negroes, who importuned us to make them the custodians of our superfluous 
wealth, we were soon plunging into the byways, the shops, the market places 
and the corners teeming with life and motion. 

The vegetation of the islands of the West Indies is luxuriant and en- 
chanting. From the long winding hedges of hybiscus to the stately roval 
palms the eve feasts upon Nature decked out in her most radiant costume. To 
the uninitiated son of the snow-swept temperate zone this sight is pleasing be- 
yond expresssion. I shall never forget the thrill of jovous delight I experienced 
in Fort du France one evening while watching the sun dip his colors to the 
queen of night. The sea was an emerald green and caught the last rays from 
the sun to mix with its own phosphoric light. The horizon was almost 
gaudily tinted with a wealth of golden red. Softly swaying to the swell of 
the sea a freighter lay tugging at her anchor, the white shrouded masts keep- 
ing time to the ocean’s song. Skipping about in a playful mood the flying fish 
reflected the fading light from their silvery coats. In the heavens adventure- 
some stars were emerging to throw a halo over the dving day. The scene 
was indescribably beautiful. Though Dame Nature was fascinating she 
could not woo us from the haunts of the people, for there we found the spark 
ef animation kindled by the breath of Heaven. Huddled together on the 
beaches the natives offered their toothsome fish and dispensed charcoal for its 
cooking. In the market the women vied with their sisters in dispensing 
vams, potatoes, limes, oranges, bananas, cocoanuts and vegetables with un- 
pronounceable names. Confections made from the coarse native sugar, lib- 
erally endowed with shredded cocoanut, were offered from uninviting trays 
halanced on the turbaned head of a negress. Neck chains and caps made 
from bright red sea beans lured the shillings from the tourist’s wallet. 
Those who had nothing to sell coaxed money for the babes in their arms. 
One woman that IT saw in St. Kitts, with true Yankee ingenuity bargained to 
show me her feet, misshapened by filariasis for “tu’pence.” 

While in Basse Terre, St. Kitts, I called at the provincial hospital and 
was shown through the several wards by the superintendent in charge. 
Syphilis prevails throughout the West Indies and out of the fifty or more 
patients in the St. Kitts hospital all presented this disease. in some form. 
with the exception of three or four cases under treatment for fracture. A 
number of cases of cerebral hemorrhage in voung adults were called to my 
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attention and in each instance I believe they were the sequence of gummy 
deposits in the adventitia of the blood vessels of the brain. One young wo- 
man presented an intractable ozena with erosion and great destruction of the 
nasal cartilages. 

Through the courtesy of the American consul at St. John, Antigua, I was 
granted the privilege of visiting the leper colony which is located about a 
mile outside of the city. A dike road leads out to an old fort, built on the 
crest of a promontory rising abruptly out of the sea. The fort is now used 
as a hospital for the insane and the lepers are quartered in rude huts built 
cutside the asylum walls. There are thirty-seven lepers in the colony, 
twenty negro males, one Chinaman and sixteen negro females. Until within 
the last year the males and females were gathered together in one colony, but 
there was more or less sexual intermixing and when one of the women was 
found to be pregnant it was decided to segregate them; so the females were 
given quarters on the opposite side of the bay. Leprosy is a disease that is 
so loathsome that scientific men have perferred to study it at long range. 
The International Leprosy Congress, held in Berlin in 1897, accepted the 
bacillus lepree, which was first described by Hansen in 1874, as the undoubted 
cause of the disease. The inoculation of the cultures of this organism have 
so far failed to reproduce the disease in animals, but the virus from the 
leprous nodules is highly infectious. To me it seemed that the disease was 
primarily associated with syphilis, tuberculosis and disordered nutrition 
from lack of proper diet. A vulgar distinction is made by the natives in 
speaking of leprosy, characterizing the two types as wet and dry. In thie 
former it seems as though the manifestations of syphilis were quite marked. 
These cases presented hideous ulcerated patches and dismemberment of the 
joints from gangrenous changes. When the Superintendent and I entered 
one of the leper huts the Chinaman, mentioned above, was sitting in the door- 
way holding a tray of meal in his lap and stirring the mixture about with his 
right hand, which was a mere stub, the fingers having sloughed away and 
only the first phalanx of the thumb remaining. An old negro of some 60 
years was propped up in bed and the surgical dressing on his right leg 
betrayed the terrible gangrene that was rapidly producing dissolution. A 
stalwart negro whom we encountered outside the hut had an ugly looking 
ulcer that had eaten away the major portion of the nose. (Sticker claims 
that the original lesion of leprosy is found in the nasal cavity.) The dry 
form of leprosy or tubercular type predominated and though not so destrue- 
tive to tissue, it was none the less horrible to look upon. The faces of these 
patients were seamed and furrowed, the thickened fibrous nodules protruding 
to give the whole a cauliflower appearance. As soon as it was noised about 
that the Superintendent and I were on the ground the lepers flocked around 
us. Twelve of them were grouped for a picture and the two films exposed 
in my little camera are among the most interesting ones secured on the trip. 
As we steamed away to sea that evening I sat in an easy chair on the star- 
board side of the ship looking over towards land where the flickering lights 
in the fort announced that the Superintendent was working on his record 
sheet. Half way down to the water’s edge a dim light sentineled the loca- 
tion of the leper hut where awe-stricken I had stood that morning. The 
sharp, metallic clang of a bell on a near-by buoy sent out its melancholy 
warning of the reefs at hand and filled my soul with fear and depression. 
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To me its sorrowful tones was a requiem for the tortured souls that groped 
about the dim light on shore. 

From Antigua we made a run of 210 miles for Fort du France, the beauti- 
ful French city and capitol of Martinique. This was at one time the home 
of the Empress Josephine and an imposing statue has been erected in the 
centre of the city to perpetuate her memory. The language of Martinique 
is French and a patois peculiar to the negro natives. As there were but 
few linguists in our party we experienced some difficulty in making our wants 
known, being forced to pantomimic performances and an early exhaustion 
of our profane expletives. But it was our good fortune to find a native boy 
who could speak English, having picked it up while working in St. Lucia, 
and with this addition to our staff we had comparatively smooth sailing. 
Fort du France is a picturesque place and from the general style of the city 
we gain a splendid idea of the ill-fated St. Pierre, which is ten miles north 
by sea on the same coast. The houses of stone are covered with earthen 
tile and are as brilliantly robed as the birds of the forest. The streets are 
narrow and filled with a motley array of every hue. The colored creoles, the 
females who frequent these streets and market places, are attired in quaint 
and curious long dresses, gathered up under the shoulder blades, and with 
waistbands drawn tightly just under the arm. If the dresses are gay, the tur- 
hans are gorgeous, and sometimes covered with jewelry. At one side of the 
town a spring, marked by a large stone fountain and pool, pours its surplus 
water into the quiet little stream at the foot of the hill. Here the women 
mingle their voices in gossip and song while engaged in immersing dirty linen 
in the water and energetically flaying the sharp pointed stones with the de- 
fenseless garments. A magnificent cathedral in the centre of the city points 
its tower high Heavenward and bids the people remember their Creator. When 
a man of wealth dies in Fort du France, if he is a communicant, the church is 
decorated out of deference to his position. When we passed through the portal 
of the cathedral it was to witness a remarkable funeral ceremony. The in- 
terior, including all the walls and galleries. was covered with black drapery. 
with skulls and cross bones and big tears painted in white over the whole, pro- 
ducing a startling and ghastly effect. At the edge of the city the King of 
Dahomey and his six wives resides in quiet elegance. It was my pleasure to 
meet. the dusky monarch and I shall ever regret my inability to discuss 
problems of state with him. He was indeed an imposing figure as he stood 
in the door puffing contentedly at a long pipe, a bright colored toga hanging 
gracefully from his left shoulder, a handsomely beaded chapeau on his head 
and gaily decorated moccasions on his royal feet. 

As we neared St. Pierre the following day all eyes were turned to the 
lofty mountain, within the depths of which an awful caldron is ever seeth- 
ing and boiling. The day was dark and the clouds threatened, but our in- 
terest was keen, so nothing but an eruption could have dissuaded us from 
going ashore. From the old crater, about 3,000 feet up the mountain, great 
columns of steam and black smoke lazily ascended to become lost in the 
clouds that enveloped the cone. We had taken on board at Fort du France 
Josephe Litzeld Silvaris. the only survivor of the disaster of last. May, and 
when we reached land he went directly to the underground dungeon where 
he was incarcerated for murder. Escaping the deadly gases he was rescued 
four days after the eruption and today shows the sears of the awful burns 
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received at that time. Close in the wake of the eruption came an earth- 
quake and a tidal wave. It is believed that most, if not all of the deaths 
were caused by the deadly gases belched out of the crater. The buildings 
were crumbled to the ground and showered with voleanice debris. Some 
fifteen or twenty gendarmes are at present patrolling the devastated district 
but the activity of the voleano has prevented excavation of any consequence. 
Many interesting souvenirs were picked up by the members of our party. 
The power of habit was shown in my collection as I picked up, among other 
things, a half burned skull, an occipital bone, a dorsal vertebra and a few 
carpal phalanges. 

Of our visit to Jamaica and Cuba I cannot write fully at this time. At 
Havana I left the Clark party and when the Kaiserin steamed out of the 
harbor on Sunday morning I stood down at the Malecon frantically waving 
my handkerchief and manfully fighting the lump that threatened to dislo- 
cate my larynx. Many of my friends have asked me which place I found 
most charming and my ready reply is Port Antonio, Jamaica. We only had 
a few hours there, but the pleasure of those few hours will live with me al- 
way. With a haven on one of the majestic bluffs, overflooking the beauti- 
ful blue water, I would joyously sing with Tom Moore the exuberant lines 
penned in his Bermuda home. 

Could you but view the scenery fair, 
That now beneath my window lies, 
You’d think that Nature lavished there 
Her purest wave, her softest skies 
To make Heaven for love to sigh in, 
For bards to live and saints to die in. 
The New Amsterdam. 


JUDICIAL VICTORY IN MISSISSIPPI. 


Dr. R. L. Price of Jackson, Miss., sends us the following clipping from 
the Clarion Ledger of March 3. Regarding the prediction of Judge Terral 
thet the legislature will pass a law to regulate the practice of osteopathy Dr. 
Price writes: ‘We are confident of success in the next legislature. We 
want equal recognition with other systems of practice with a separate exam- 
ining board, and we will get it.” 

An important decision rendered by the supreme court was in the case of Dr. Hayden vs. 
State, from the circuit court of Alcorn county. The appellant was convicted of practicing 
medicine without a license. He is an osteopath, and the evidence showed that he had 
treated and cured two persons of rheumatism, by manipulation of the bones, muscles and 
ligaments. The prosecution claimed that the practice of osteopathy is in violation of chapter 
68 of the laws of 1896 regulating the practice of medicine, but the supreme court holds 
otherwise. and thus the osteopaths have gained a decided victory, for they may continue to 
practice their profession in Mississippi without medical license. Associate Justice Terral, 
read the opinion of the court, and predicted that at some future time the legislature will 
pass needed laws to regulate the practice of osteopathy as medical practice is now regulated. 


The march of progress through all the ages has been strewn with the dis- 
carded opinions of wise men. A man is a moral coward who, through love 
of consistency, and pride of opinion, continues to embrace an error when 
the God who made him has given him light to see it—Hon. Josiah Patter- 
son, ex-Member Congress, Tennessee. 


JOURNAL OF THE 
LATEST LEGISLATIVE NEWS. 


ALABAMA. 

The question of osteopathic practice not having been settled right in Ala- 
bama is not settled at all. The passage of the senate substitute for the 
osteopathic bill leaves the matter of regulating the practice about where it 
was after the supreme court’s decision—in the hands of the enemy. The 
osteopaths will not rest content with such a law, but have introduced a new 
bill which they have hopes of passing at the twenty days’ legislative session 
which convenes September next. The nine osteopaths in the state will 
remain there until that time and conduct a final fight for their rights. Being 
hampered as they are in their practice they are weak financially. They need 
all the help they can get and ask that osteopathic publishers continue to send 
literature to members of the legislature. 


ARKANSAS. 
A medical bill designed to exclude osteopathy from the state passed the 
house on Feb. 10, after a hard fight by a vote of 47 to 38.” Later it passed 
the senate by probably a closer vote and was approved by the Governor. We 
regret that we have not space to give the history of this fight more in detail. 
We are under obligations to Dr. C. J. Higinbotham of Pine Bluff for much 
interesting data. We are assured by him that “osteopathy is not dead in 
Arkansas.” It is our opinion from a hasty reading of the bill that the courts 
would hold that it does not apply to the practice of osteopathy as its language 
is almost identical with the Ohio law which was so construed by the supreme 
court of that state. An osteopathic bill is still pending before the Arkansas 
legislature with some hope of its passage. 


CALIFORNIA. 
The legal status of osteopathy remains unchanged in California. No 
attack was made directly upon it in the last legislature. 


INDIANA. 

In Indiana notwithstanding the favorable report of the committee on the 
osteopathic bill it was defeated in the senate by a vote of 21 to 23. The 
legislature adjourned on March 9. This leaves the law in force for the next 
two years that was passed in 1901. This law, it will be remembered, 
empowers the state medical board to issue certificates authorizing the proper 
clerk to issue the holder a license to practice osteopathy. “Such certificate 
shall be issued on the same terms and conditions as others, except that the 
applicant therefore shall not be required to pass an examination in materia 
medica.” This is an unsatisfactory measure and an attempt to substitute 
a better one will no doubt be made at the first opportunity. 


NEW JERSEY. 
An excellent osteopathic bill providing for a state board of examiners was 
introduced in the New Jersey senate March 4 by Senator McKee and 
referred to the committee on public health. But we learn just before going 
to press that it was not reported out of the committee. 
The New Jersey Osteopathic Association is composed of wide-awake 
hustling members, and we feel sure they will look after their rights. 
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MICHIGAN. 


A medical bill is before the legislature of Michigan which would compel 
osteopaths to pass an examination before the state medical board in all 
branches of medicine, including materia medica. There was a hearing on 
the bill before the joint committees on public health on the evening of Mareh 
24. Drs. Williams of Lansing and Edythe Ashmore of Detroit represented 
the osteopaths before the committee. From the account published in the 
Detroit Free Press of March 25 we learn that they made a good impression 
and were “liberally applauded by the crowd of listening legislators.” 

The osteopaths of Michigan are asking for a member of the board so that 
osteopaths may be examined as to their qualifications in their line of science. 
It is confidently believed that unless the medical men will agree to such an 
amendment their bill will be defeated. 


NEW YORK. 


The following paragraph from the New York World of March 7 gives the 
situation in the ““Empire State.” The so-called “anti-Christian Science bill” 
referred to is supposed to be anti-everything except the triune medical 
monopoly. 

The third month of the legislative session of 1903 is over half gone, yet no member has 
had the temerity to introduce an anti-Christian Science bill. A well-known New York 
lawyer has been about the capitol corridors for a week with such a bill in his pocket, but 
has been unsuccessful at finding any one to stand sponsor for it. The fact that the men 
who in the past have been behind a similar bill have invariably been “left at the post” when 
they desired to be returned to the next legislature has much to do with the unwillingness to 
handle the bill that has developed. 


OREGON. 


An osteopathic bill was introduced in the Oregon senate and referred to 
the Judiciary Committee, which reported it with the recommendation that it 
do pass. By the efforts of two M. D.’s, members of the senate, suppiemented 
by those of four fake osteopaths, it was re-referred to the committee. It 
finally emerged again with a majority report favoring its passage and a 
minority report unfavorable. At this juncture a motion was made to in- 
definitely postpone. Only seventeen of the thirty senators were present, and 
the motion to postpone carried by a vote of 9 to 8. Thus the bill was de- 
feated without having once been read. On advice of friends in the senate 
the bill was then introduced in the house, where it was up for third reading 
when the legislature adjourned. 

Dr. W. A. Rogers of Portland writes: “With the many friends we have 
made, and the gcod work done this time, we feel confident that the legislature 
which will meet two vears from now will pass our bill. In the meantime 


we do not anticipate any trouble from the M. D.’s.” 


OKLAHOMA. 


The most cheering news comes from Oklahoma. The osteopathic bill 
passed the upper house by a majority of 11 to 1 and unanimously in the 
lower house. Tt has been approved by the Governor. Two years ago the 
osteopaths of Oklahoma had to work very hard to defeat a medical bill aimed 
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at their practice. We expect to publish the full text of this law in the 
May Journat. 


TEXAS, 


We are inndebted to Dr. Paul M. Peck of San Antonio for information 
concerning the campaign in Texas this winter. 

The Texas Medical Association for the third time at successive sessions of 
the legislature made an attempt this year to pass an amendment which would 
have repealed the only clause giving practitioners not using drugs a right 
to practice there. After some good work by the osteopaths the medical bill 
was finally tabled to save it from defeat, and is not likely to be heard of 
again. The osteopaths asked for an amendment giving them a separate 
examining board and while they were not successful in getting it at this’ 
session, Dr. Peck thus speaks of its effect: 

“When the senators saw that we were asking for a higher standard and that 
the subjects we enumerated as being required in the curriculum of a ‘rec- 
ognized college’ were as comprehensive as that of the medical men who were 
supposed to be fighting us we found our position very much strengthened 
and we believe the fight has been of much good to the profession in Texas, 
and next session we may get a law to suit our needs.” 


UTAH. 


The story of the heroic fight made by the osteopaths of Utah and a glorious 
victory turned into defeat only by the veto power of the Governor is best 
told in the following letter from Dr. A. P. Hibbs of Ogden: 


We succcceeded in getting our bill through both branches of the legislature, but it was 
vetoed by the Governor. The board of directors of state organization unanimously decided 
to ask for Dr. Young of the A. S. O. to help us and the school kindly sent him. He 
proved to be the right man i nthe right place. It was clearly demonstrated time and again 
that none of the physicians here were able to cope with him. Dr. Young saw at once that 
heroic measures were indicated and cut them down at every turn. The doctor spent three 
weeks with us, making many friends for himself and for osteopathy. The osteopaths here 
will always have a “kindly place” for Dr. Young and for the A. S. O. for sending him. 
Unfortunately he had to return just before the vote was taken in the senate. We continued 
the fight, meeting conditions as they arose. False accusations were numerous; charges of 
incompetency in practice, deficiency in fundamental branches, etc., were made, finally chal- 
lenging us to competitive examination to compare practitioners of our school with those of 
theirs. The challenge came from a member of the state examining board through a member 
of the senate. The challenge was immediately accepted by us and our acceptance was for- 
mally prepared and published in the newspapers and stated that if they denied making the 
challenge then we challenged them. They were very “hot,’’ and said the challenge should not 
go unnoticed, but in their calmer moments announced that they proposd to take no notice of it. 

The fight was a continuous one from the beginning of the session until the close. 

We are few in numbers, but worked in harmony or we never could have gone as far as 
we did. We are now where we were before, in the courts. We do not intend to give up. 
There seems to be concerted action all over the country to stamp out our profession. Will 
we sit idly by while they carry on their work aimed at our extermination? 


VIRGINIA, 


The medical bill in Virginia which requires all practitioners of the heal- 
ing art to pass an examination before the state medical board, exempting 
non-drug-givers from the examination on materia medica, passed the senate 
by unanimous vote on March 5. An amendment was adopted exempting all 
osteopaths who were practicing in the state Jan. 1, 1903, from the pro- 
visions of the bill. The measure as amended will doubtless pass the house. 
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While it is a matter of gratification that those who made the fight against 
medical encroachment in that state are not to be disturbed in their prac- 
tice, and particularly does this apply to Drs. Shackleford and Fout, who 
went through two hard-fought campaigns, yet it is none the less a defeat for 
otseopathy. We trust that this defeat may yet be retrieved, and it is not 
improbable that a bill will be passed at this session of the legislature giving 
the osteopaths two representatives on the state board. 


WASITINGTON. 


The following letter from Dr. F. J. Feidler of Seattle, Wash., secretary 
of the state association, gives the legal status of osteopathy in that state: 


We failed to pass our bill in the legislature that has just adjourned, but we prevented 
the medicos from passing their bill. This leaves the status as it has been in the past. 

The case of the State vs. Bartlett, D. O., which was decided in our favor in the superior 
court, that “osteopathy was not the practice of medicine,” has been appealed to the supreme 
court by the medicos. We believe the lower court will be sustained. 

We have asked no outside help in our fight, and will battle again two years from now. 


WISCONSIN, 


Dr. E. J. Elton of Kenosha, secretary of the Wisconsin Osteopathic Asso- 
ciation, contributes the following: 


The problem of securing recognition of osteopathy by law reminds one of a case in practice. 

The primary steps taken to investigate existing conditions—the finding of a “lesion,” then 
proceeding to put theory into practice. No doubt all who have had anything to do with 
legislation will agree upon the diagnosis, but the treatment sometimes differs. In fact, 
circumstances must be considered and each state needs, perhaps, entirely different influences 
to bring about the same result. 

In Wisconsin we are zealous enough to feel that our case has been dinagnosed as accu- 
rately as could be. The case came before us two years ago. The first treatment applied was 
in the form of an osteopathic bill—pure and simple; one similar to the present California 
law. One month’s treatment of this prescription worked like a charm on the members of 
the senate, but the members of the assembly were not quite so good; the pill was just 2 
little bitter for them, and they flatly refused its administration. At this stage a consultation 
was called and representatives of all schools compromised by amending the old medical law 
so as to recognize the osteopathic profession and gave them representation on the state board 
of medical examiners. The one serious drawback to this amendment was that it placed the 
limitation at September, 1903, as to the recognition of a diploma of twenty months’ grad- 
uation. 

It was the best that could be secured at that time, so, knowing it is best sometimes to 
be satisfied with small favors, the inevitable was accepted, and during this period of two 
years things have been working very harmoniously in every way to the entire satisfaction 
of the profession and to those appearing before the board for examination. 

It is impossible to estimate the cost of this original legislation; suffice it to say, how- 
ever, that in actual cash the osteopaths of Wisconsin were called upon to expend about 
$1.366; add to this the amount of the aggregate loss in practice of from three to four prac- 
titioners away from their practice from two to three months and you have a fair estimate. 

We are glad to report today that the antagonistic spirit of two years ago is gradually 
dying out, as shown by the fact that the present session of the legislature has before its 
consideration an entirely new law to regulate the practice of medicine and osteopathy in 
this state. This law is the result of a conference of representatives of all schools and 
indorsed by the state board of medical examiners. This law includes the following items of 
interest to the osteopathic profession : 

I. As before, one member on the board. 

2. Diplomas of students matriculated in the twenty-four months’ course recognized until 
December 31, 1904, after which time diplomas to be recognized must be from colleges giving 
three courses of eight months each. No two courses to be given in any one twelve months. 

3. Osteopaths when licensed shall have the same rights and privileges and be subject 
to the same laws and regulations as other practitioners, but shall not have the right to give 
or prescribe drugs or perform surgical operations. 

4. Examination fee not to exceed $20, with $5 for license if issued. 
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5. Reciprocity for osteopaths holding license granted by any other state board imposing 
requirements equal to those established by the Wisconsin board. 

6. Penalty for non-compliance with this law. ; 

The desire of Wisconsin is to secure practitioners of the highest standard, and we feel 
that in this law there is the privilege given to any one who is thoroughly interested in his 
profession to present himself or herself before the board and receive just treatment. It is 
the purpose of this article to have the field at large know something of the trials and struggles 
through which the osteopaths of Wisconsin have been forced to pass; but we met the enemy 
face to face and won, and wen on merit purely. 

We believe that there is no better law recognizing osteopathy in existence, as it places 
the osteopathic practice on purely the same basis with the other schools of medicine. 


O. A.—CLEVELAND, JULY 13-16.’ 


We trust that all of the members of the association and a great many prac- 
titioners outside the association are beginning to give the legend “A. O. A.. 
Cleveland, July 13-16,” an important place in their daily thoughts. 

It is trite but none the less right to say, repeat and reiterate, that no osteo- 
path can afford to miss the annual meetings of the association. 

There is nothing that can supply the place of these meetings in the ex- 
perience of the practitioner. To miss one of them is to miss one of the best 
things of a lifetime. 

As matters now stand it may be announced that the first session of the 
convention wil] be an open or semi-public meeting on the evening of July 
13, at which all of the preliminary exercises that usually consume at least the 
first half day of the convention may be disposed of. At this meeting the 
speeches of welcome and the responses, a public exposition of the principles 
of osteopathy and the president’s address will be given. 

by this arrangement the association will be enabled to devote the three 
days of the convention proper to professional and associational matters. 

The outlook is that at Cleveland we are going to have a great meeting; and 
every practitioner is earnestly urged to resolve at once to attend and to let 
nothing short of serious emergency prevent his attendance. 

The loeal committees at Cleveland are making every preparation for 
handling the convention, and we need not say they will do their work well. 
Jn this connection we wish to mention that in addition to the convention 
hall and the committee rooms, headquarters for the alumni associations of 
the various schools have been provided where they may get together for 
social or business purposes. 

In the Journat for May further details of the meeting will be given. 

W. F. Lryx, Chairman Pub. Com. 


Only thirty vears before the Central and the Union Pacifie trains had 
begun shuttling across the continent, Edward Everett, arguing for a railway 
from Albany to New York, was looked upon by conservatives as visionary, 
and even as sacreligious, for trving ‘to divert trade from its natural chan- 
nels, the river and the seaboard.” It was this same blind conservatism that 
fonght the printing-press with prayer and the cotton-gin with riot. The 
Old forever stands ready to spring upon and strangle the New.—Edwin 
Markham in Suceesss. 
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THE LEGISLATIVE SITUATION. 


The medical men at length having awakened to a realization of the inncor- 
rectness of their diagnosis, made some years ago, that osteopathy was a fad 
that would soon die out; recognizing the fact that it was becoming a dan- 
gerous competitor for business; and not being able to answer its arguments 
nor disprove its scientific claims, have resorted to their political influence 
with legislators to wipe it out. They are presenting a united front. Indeed, 
the three branches of the medical profession—ancient enemies—have joined 
hands against their younger and vigorous rival. The history of the legisla- 
tive contests of the past winter—contests that are just closing—shows that 
they have been concertedly working according to an agreed plan. With 
their compacted organizations, their wealth and numbers, they have assaulted 
in so many places simultaneously that the “long thin line” of osteopaths has 
found it impossible, in some instances, to withstand the attack. 

Bad as the situation is, however, there is no reason to despair. The 
extremely close vote by which we were defeated, in those states where we did 
lose, shows the strong popular sentiment that is back of osteopathy. When 
we consider that in many instances misrepresentations and political jugglery 
compassed our defeat rather than antipathy to our cause, we have reason 
to take courage for the contests which assuredly lie ahead, for henceforth 
every inch of the ground will be stubbornly contested. 

It is a sad fact that only about one in ten of our profession contributed 
to the common defense against the fierce attacks which have been waged 
against us. If it were not for the hope that these sluggards in our ranks 
will be aroused to a sense of duty as well as of danger to the profession, we 
confess the situation would be indeed gloomy. But if the reverses met 
with this winter will result in a more loyal spirit on the part of osteopaths, 
as we believe they will, they have not been in vain. If our practitioners will 
get together and help themselves another good result will come from the 
selfish efforts of the medical men to foster their monopoly by law, the people. 
in whom, in the last analysis, all power and authority resides, will arise in 
their might and assert themselves in behalf of common justice. 


On March 17 the Minnesota house of representatives passed a bill doing 
away with compulsory vaccination. 
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NEW MEXICO IN LINE FOR OSTEOPATHY. 


As we go to press the following dispatch was received from Dr. C. H. 
Conner, Albrequerque, N. M.: 
“Governor Otero signed bill legalizing osteopathy in New Mexico.” 


The annual meetings of the A. O. A. constitute a sort of intellectual 
clearing house where ideas are propounded, expounded and threshed oui. 
Those who fail to attend miss a most helpful stimulus to greater success in 
their work. 


Even self interest demands that each individual practitioner help in every 
contest in which our profession may be engaged, no matter how far remote 
from his field. ‘Help thou thy brother’s boat across, and lo! thine own has 
reached the shore.” 


We are in receipt of the sad news of the death of the wife of Dr. A. M. 
King of Hot Springs, Ark., which occurred on March 12. An hour before 
she passed away she gave birth to twin babes, neither of whom saw the light 
in this world. They were buried near Quincy, Il]., on March 14. In this 
4lark hour Dr. King will have the sincere sympathy of the osteopathic pro- 
fesssion. 


A lenten lecture course was given under the auspices of the gymnasium 
class of the W. C. T. U. of Trenton, N. J. The course consisted of seven 
lectures by prominent physicians of that city. The sixth lecture was given 
on March 24 by Dr. Walter J. Novinger on “Osteopathy.” Dr. Novinger 
is capable of doing justice to the subject. We are glad to see osteopathy thus 
gaining recognition. 


Some suggestions have come to the Journat concerning establishing a 
closer relationship between the A. O. A. and the various state societies. This 
would probably necessitate a change in the constitution of the A. O. A. Any 
one having i in mind any measure that would involve an amendment of the 
constitution should write the proposed amendment at once and submit it te 
the secretary. To be acted on at the Cleveland meeting a proposed amend- 
ment would have to be published not Jater than in the June number of the 
JOURNAL. 


Dr. Booth will complete the inspection of osteopathic colleges before the 
Cleveland meeting. If it is true that some schools do not teach more oste- 
opathy than a “sophomore” should know as Dr. Geo. G. Chappell asserts in 
the March Journal of Osteopathy, the fact will become generally known in 
due time. We do not wish to prejudge the matter, but will sav that there 
are doubtless some osteopaths, who have never attended a meeting of the A. 
O. A., who would be surprised to know that there are cultured men and 
women of brains and ability, successful practitioners of osteopathy, graduated 
from all of the various recognized schools. Doubtless, too, there are some 
from all schools who are a credit neither to their alma mater nor to > oe pro- 
fession. 
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THE CASE AGAINST DR. YOUNG. 


Dr. Young of St. Paul was not held for manslaughter, notwithstanding 
the coroner’s jury declared that he was responsible for the death of Helen 
Poucher, whom he had treated for diphtheria. When Dr. Ohage, the health 
commissioner, applied to the County Attorney for a warrant. he was informed 
that there was no statute under which such a prosecution could be maintained. 

On March 7, Judge Hine, before whom Dr. Young was tried for breaking 
quarantine, without giving any reason for his decision, entered a fine otf 
$25.00, the limit of the law, against the defendant. At a meeting of the 
Minnesota Osteopathic Association on March 13 the attorney for Dr. Young 
was instructed to take necessary steps to appeal the case, and if the osteopathic 
bill now before the legislature fails to become a law the case will be vigorously 
fought in the higher courts. 


A SUGGESTIVE CARTOON. 


The St. Paul Dispatch of February 28 contains a eartoon that shows the 
drift of the times. It is labeled “A Regular Cornucopia for the Doctors.” 
It represents the state legislature in the person of a young woman supporting 
a cornucopia from which is flowing a stream of dollars emptying into 2 
large measure at the feet of a fat man seated in an easy chair smoking a 
huge cigar and bearing the inscription “State Medical Board.” The cornu- 
copia is thus inscribed: “Measures to help the old school doctors hold up 
the public.” In the lower corner of the picture is a roll of manuscript upon 
which the following is printed: ‘Bill to protect the public health by com- 
pelling everybody to be vaccinated, doped, inoculated, injected, or any old 
thing the doctors want and to pay for it at medical rates.” 


It has been suggested as a means of increasing the membership of the 
association that each member now in good standing write to some friend, a 
non-member, but one who is eligible to membership, and not only induce such 
person to join, but in turn to seeure another member—in short, start an “end- 
less chain.” The plan is feasible. How many will undertake it? 


The FLastern Osteopath, published by Drs. Novinger and Murray, Trenton, 
N. J., is the latest venture in osteopathic journalism that has come under our 
notice. It is a neatly printed magazine of twenty-four pages, including 
cover, devoted to the popular side of osteopathy. The April number contains 
many good things. 


We trust that osteopathic societies will without delay attend to electing 
delegates to the Cleveland meeting. This is especially desirable in those 
states far remote from the place of meeting. 
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NOTES AND COMMENT. 


There has just come to my table a sample copy of Medical Tall:, of Colun- 
bus, O., a nondescript publication which has unfortunately been favorably 
referred to a few times by some of our journals. all because the editor tossed 
some bait to osteopaths. Why is it that people will be so often taken in by 
a little flattery as to disregard its source and fail to realize that commen- 
dation from some sources is equivalent to condemnation in the minds of good 
people? It would be well for osteopaths to look up this journal’s ante- 
cedents, before stultifying themselves by supporting it. 

Bad as individual indorsement is, this number contains cards of four os- 
teopathie colleges, the American School, Kirksville, the American College, 
Chicago; the Still College, and the Atlantic School. No one would ques- 
tion the right of these schools to advertise in reputable periodicals, although 
some such advertisements appearing heretofore in columns never used by 
similar institutions, might by that very fact, cause osteopathy to be regarded 
askance. But in this instance these schools have taken osteopathy into posi- 
tively bad company, and I want to formally and emphatically protest against 
an action which drags the profession into such associations. Aside from 
its supposed origin as an off shot of the “Peruna” factory, the make-up of 
the journal itself is enough to put under suspicion everything appearing in 
its columns. It is of a character to appeal to that considerable class of 
onfortunates who are, in greater or less degree, psychological perverts. 
Note some of its contents. The editor has medicines, “remedies” to sell. 
Ile prescribes for cases on non-professional letter description. In its reading 
columns, both lay and professional writers, testimonials and puffs; M. D.’s, 
Dentists, “D .M.’s,” astrologers, magnetic healers, and Christian Scientists, 
furnish a sufticient variety for people who crave such mental pabulum. 
Self-respecting people can find the few good things which do appear, being 
mostly clippings, in better setting elsewhere than they have here. In its 
advertising columns may be found several schemes for self healing by mail, 
suggestion and absent treatment, Voodooism. Sexology, Private Maternity 
Home for those wishing to avoid exposure, Etiopathy, Electropoise, Chiro- 
practic, a fake osteopath, and so on ad nauseum. 

Is the profession willing to be compelled to be brought into association 
with such business? Are the renegades of professional humanity the peers 
of osteopaths? Is that our professional level? The questions are their 
own answers. 

Whether patronizing this journal be regarded as an entering wedge toward 
more cordial relations with the medical profession in general, or as a joining 
of forces in antagonizing that professsion, either extreme is discreditable 
to osteopathy, and can only serve to lower the estimation in which it is 
held by the great sober, sensible public, the court of final resort in determin- 
ing the place of men or institutions in society —C. M. T. H. 


The temporary disadvantages placed upon osteopathic practice by adverse 
medical legislation in a few of the states during the last two months, should 
be a potent factor in impressing a large number of our profession with the 
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importance of concerted national effort, and certainly the most rational ve- 
hicle through which this effort can be put forth is our national association. 

There is not a medical law in any state in the Union, which has not an 
osteopath on its examining board and places any discrimination upon os- 
teopathic practice, which would stand the test of the United States Supreme 
Court. We have right and justice upon our side, but cannot hope to be 
successful in gaining universal recognition for years to come with only iso- 
lated, paroxysmal essays. We must work together. Every profession has 
its parasites; fungus growths that live upon the efforts of others, and os- 
teopathy has such in its ranks. No one expects anything from these. We 
san simply deplore their existence. But the great majority of the profession 
who are outside the national association,, are so merely because of the lack 
of appreciation of the importance of united national endeavor, and through 
sheer negligence. While the annual dues amount to little individually, if 
nearly all of the 3,000 odd legitimate graduates in the field belonged to the 
association we would have $15,000 annually and in four years we could make 
the progress toward general legal recognition that it will take us twenty vears 
to make at the present rate. 

“Thy friend has a friend and thy friend’s friend has a friend.” Each 
D. O. should use his personal efforts to impress upon his professional ac- 
quaintances with whom he may have an influence the importance of early 
union with the A. O. A.—Asa M. Willard. 


The length of the course of study in osteopathic schools is one which con- 
cerns every practitioner as well as the schools themselves. 

Consideration must be given to the existing conditions as well as to the 
ideals of the profession, without injustice to either. There must be a recog- 
nition of the fact that there are no endowed schools and the requirements 
prescribed by the associations, must be of a reasonable character. 

But on the other hand the equipment of the practitioner in training of 
hand and in acquisition of knowledge must be the primary consideration. 
These are so vital to his success, so necessary to the protection of his pa- 
tients, so desirable in maintaining the standing of the profession that they 
must be given great weight in any discussion pertaining to this subject. 

The present course of study is as crowded as it should be, and any addition 
to it ean be wisely made only by extending the time. The average student 
is not capable of doing well during the twenty months any more work than is 
now required in the best schools of osteopathy. This proposition few will 
dispute, either among the faculties of the schools, among the students. or 
among the graduates. 

To raise the standard, then, there must be more time, or higher entrance 
requirements, or both. 

Most of the graduates recognize the need of a wider training, especially in 
practical work, in the recognition of conditions and the course of disease. A 
certain amount of time is required to make a practitioner feel at home in 
treating a case. He cannot inspire confidence if he shows by his manner 
that he is new to the business. He must have enough practical experience 
to be resourceful, when his patient’s case dées not vield at once to the treat- 
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ment. Then, too, he needs to see as large a variety of cases as possible, 
and no institution can furnish a great variety in a short time. 

Unless a practitioner has had considerable time for the observation of dis- 
ease, he fails to recognize the gravity of some cases and needlessly alarms 
his patient about others involving no great danger. He expects too much of 
his treatment in some cases, and too little in others. He is not able to 
give the best service to his patients, because he does not recognize the condi- 
tions. 

I am aware that osteopathic diagnosis simplifies the requirements. It 
is not necessary to devote one’s attention to all the minutiae of varying symp- 
toms, but it is necessary to recognize possible complications and to be ready 
for emergencies. 

The present course is too short to enable the student to properly digest his 
information. He needs a further knowledge of bacteriology and of pathology 
and of certain parts of surgery which might be denominated bloodless surg- 
ery. The reduction of dislocations, especially of the hip and shoulder, has 
been a prominent part of the work of most osteopathic practitioners, and yet 
the opportunities of the student to gain information of a practical nature are 
too limited in all our schools. 

The course may be extended by a plan which I have urged for more than 
a year, by the establishment of a post graduate course of five months, in 
which the instruction should be of an especially practical nature. This 
course should in every case be given in a large city, with something like hos- 
pital facilities. It should include some work in acute cases, in obstetrical 
cases and in fractures and dislocations, besides the treatment of chronic cases. 
And it should be the purpose to soon make this a required course. Perhaps 
it should be made a required course at once, but if so it should not be a 
“paper course.” It will cost money to secure hospital facilities and equip- 
ment for such work. 

I have emphasized the clinical feature as a very important one, but 
enough lecture work should accompany this to give it the greatest value. 

I say a term of five months, as that would fit in with the present arrange- 
ment of terms. It would enable the schools to give it without any consid- 
erable changes in the present course and would keep the student only half 
a vear longer without ability to be earning something toward a livelihood. 

It would constitute a course of five terms of five months each in three sep- 
arate vears and would enable us to get laws of recognition in some states 
which will probably never recognize the practice with less time.—C. W. 
Proctor. 


The Montana State Board of Osteopathic Examiners held its semi-annual meeting at 
Helena March 3 and 4. Officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows: 

President—Asa M. Willard, D. O., Dillon. 

Secretary—Charles W. Mahaffay, D. O., Helena. 

Treasurer—O. B. Prickett, D. O., Billings. 

Although the medical men had threatened dire things, no attempt was made in the legis- 
lature this winter to repeal or otherwise interfere with the osteopathic law, ‘and nothing 
detrimental to osteopathy could have been accomplished, as it has grown much in strength 
in the past two years. Dr. Willard, in writing about the situation there, says: “Our law 
has now stood a test of two years and has had the result of bringing to the state the better 
class of legitimate practitioners and driving out the fakirs. It has placed our scienec 
where it should be—upon the same dignified and recognized basis legally as that enjoyed by 
other systems. The newspapers have compared our examinations with those given by the 
medical boards, and as a school we have not suffered by the comparison.” 
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PERSONAL MENTION. 


Dr. Dain L. Tasker’s business addresss is now 414-417 Grant Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Dr. George R. Boston has moved from Elizabeth to Plainfield, N. J. He also maintains 
an office at Orange. 

The address of Dr. Agnes Landes is now 2030 Clarendon Ave., Chicago, instead of 
1110 Masonic Temple. 

Dr. H. D. Morris has disposed of his practice at Berlin, Wis., to Dr. H. R. Bell, and is 
now located at Grand Rapids, Wis. 

Dr. C. J. Higinbotham of Pine Bluff, Ark., writing for himself and Dr. Lillian G. 
Higinbotham, says: ‘‘We hope that the proposed summer schoo] will be held at the close 
of the A. O. A. meeting.” 

Montpelier, Vt., boasts another osteopath. Dr. Knauss and Dr. W. W. Brock were 
already there holding the fort. W. W. Brock, Jr., arrived on the morning special, March 
1, and the parents, Dr. and Mrs. Brock, will receive the congratulations of all their many 
friends. 

Dr. E. P. Wood of Bristol, Tenn., called on the editor of the JOURNAL on March 12. 
The doctor was on his way to Los Angeles to spend a vacation of several months and to 
join his wife, who went there some time ago on account of ill health. We are glad to be 
able to state that Mrs. Wood’s health is somewhat improved. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


“THE ILKLEY,” 178 Huntington Avenue 


CLINTON E. ACHORN, D. O. BOSTON INSTITUTE 
SIDNEY A. ELLIS, D. O. OF 
MRS. ADA A. ACHORN, D. O. OSTEOPATHY. 


OSTEOPATHIC FHYSICIANS 
Office Established in July, 1897 


Founders of Boston Institute of Osteopathy. 

Entire time now devoted to private practice. 

Treatments by appointment. Telephone, “Back Bay, 420.” 
Publishers of “ Boston Osteopath.” Write for sample copy. 


The 
Colorado College of Osteopathy 


(Successors to the Bolles Institute of Osteopathy) 


1457 & 1459 Ogden Street, Near Colfax Avenue, 


DENVER, COLORADO. 


Chartered to teach and practice Osteopathy. Oldest practice in the State. Member of the 
Associated Colleges of Osteopathy. Full Course. 


Write for Announcement of School, and Terms for Treatment. 


The Principles of Osteopathy. 


An Invaluable Book for the Student °.¢, Practitioner 


325 pages, 160 halftones and line drawings, printed on the best book paper 
and bound in silk cloth. Ready for distribution Jan. 1st, 1903. Price $5.00. 


Address Darn L. Tasker, D. O., 701 N. 10th st., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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DIRECTORY OF MEMBERS 


IN GOOD STANDING IN AMERICAN OSTEOPATHIC ASSOCIATION. 


President—Chas. C. Teall, 1252 Pacific St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1st Vice-Prest.—Clarence V. Kerr, The New 
Amsterdam, Cleveland, Ohio. 

2nd Vice-Prest.— Mrs. Ella D. Still, Des- 
Moines, Iowa. 


Secretary — Mrs. Irene Harwood Ellis, 178 
Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Assistant Secretary--Miss Hezzie Carter Pur- 
dom, Kansas City, Mo. 

Treasurer—M. F. Hulett, Wheeler Bldg., Col- 
umbus, Ohio. 


Trustees. 


R. W. Bowling, Franklin, Ky. 
a, H. Whitcomb, 392 Clinton on , Brooklyn 


Three Years Term— 
S. A. Ellis, 178 Huntington Ave., Boston, 
Mass. 


* A. L. Evans, 301 Miller Bldg., Chattanooga, 
enn. 
H. H. Gravett, Piqua, Ohio. 


Two Years Term— 


Mrs. Nettie H. Bolles, 1457-59 Ogden St., 
Denver, Col. 


One Year Term— 

Miss Edythe F. Ashmore, 46 Valpey Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich. 

H. E. Nelson, 1203 Second st., Louisville,Ky. 

Cc. H. Phinney, 10th and Flower Sts., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


Committees. 


Committee on Publication— 


Chairman — W. F. Link, 703 Empire Bldg., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


— F. Ashmore, 46 Valpey Bldg., Detroit, 


ich. 
Chas. Hazzard, Kirksville, Mo. 


Committee on Education— 


Chairman —C. M. Turner Hulett, 1208 New 
England Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Warren B. Davis, 912 Herman Bldg., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
E. R. Booth, 65 Atlas Bank Bidg., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
Committee on Legislation— 
Chairman—A. G. Hildreth, Kirksville, Mo. 
N. A. Bolles, 1457-59 Ogden st., Denver, Col. 
J. H. Sullivan, 504 Masonic Senge, Chi- 
cago, Ills. 


Members. 


Note—The letter preceding the name indi- 
cates the school from which graduated, thus: 


A.—American School, Kirksville, Mo. 
Ac.—American College of Osteopathic, Med- 
icine and Surgery, Chicago, I Tl. 
At.—Atlantic School, Wikes-Barre, Pa. 
Bn.—Boston Institute, Boston, Mass. 
Cc.—California College of Osteopathy, San 
Francisco, Cal. 
M.—Milwaukee College, Milwaukee, Wis. 
N.—Northern College, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Nw.—Northwestern College, Fargo, N. D. 
P.—Pacific School, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Ph.— Philadelphia College, Pa, 
§.C.—Still College, Des Moines, Iowa. 
8.S.—Southern School, Franklin, Ky. 


ALABAMA. 
A.—Ligon, Ellen L. B.,Y.M.C.A. bldg., Mobile. 
A.—Morris, 410 Chalifoux Bl z., Birm- 
ingham. 
A.—Norman, P. K., 410 Chalifoux Bldg., 
Birmingham. 
ARKANSAS. 
§S. S.—Broach, Elizabeth, Am. Nat'l Bank 
Bldg., Hot Springs 
S.C. —Higinbotham, Cc J. 510 Chestnut St., 
Pine Bluff. 


8.C.—Higinbotham, Lillian G., 510 Chestnut 
St., Pine Bluff. 
A.—King, A. M., Ark. Nat'l Bank Bldg., Hot 


Springs. 
S.S.—Tribble, A. H., 172 Central ave., Hot 


Springs 
William C., Eureka Springs. 
CALIFORNIA. 
A.—Burton, Geo. F., Frost Bldg., Los An- 


geles. 
—— = Louise P., 1237 W. 7th St., Los 
Angeles 
Bn. Elliott, D. H., 1802 C. St. San Diego. 
A.—Hill, Kate Childs, Pine street, Lodi. 
Madden, Agnes G., 588 Sutter St., San 


A. C., 204 Sutter St.,San Fran- 
cisco. 

P.—Phinney, C. H., 10th and Flower Sts., 
A 


s Angeles. 
— T. W., 927 Market St.,San Fran- 
Co.—-Stuart, Mary V., 588 Sutter St., San 
Francisco. 
P.—Tasker, Anna E., 1324 Catalina St., Los 


Angeles. 
P.—Wright, A. A., Theatre Bids. San Jose. 
P.—Wright, Anna A., Theatre Bldg.,San Jose 
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COLORADO. 
A.—Bolles, N. A., 1457-59 Ogden St., Denver. 
A.—Bolles, Mrs. Nettie H., 1457-59 Ogden 
St., Denver. 
A.—Brown, L.S.,33 Masonic Temple, Denver. 
A.—Hively, J. L., 335 14th St., Denver. 
A.—Johrson, N. S., 528 Main St, Grand 
Junction. 
A.—Reid, Chas. C., 308 Temple Court, Denver. 


CONNECTICUT. 
A.—Willcox, Wm. A., 47 Prospect St., Water- 


bury. 
FLORIDA. 


A.—Baughman, J. S., 105 St. George St., 
St. Augustine. 


GEORGIA. 


Aaa, M. C., 704 Lowndes Bldg., At- 
anta. 

A.—Smith, Allie M., Dalton. 

Ph.—Turner, L. Newell, 7 Jones St., West, 


Savannah. 
ILLINOIS. 


A.—Atkins, W. A., Clinton. 

A.—Bernard, Roy, 201 Trude Bldg., Chicago. 

A.—Bartholomew, E. J., 407 Stone Bldg., 
Chicago. 

A.—Bischoff, Fred, Waukegan. 

A.—Bunting, H. S., Rooms 508-510, 57 Wash- 
ington St., Chicago. 

A.—Chambers, Eita Geneseo. 

Bn—Connor, R. F., 42 Auditorium Bldg., 
Chicago. 

A.—Davis, W. E, 211 Wood St., Paris. 

A.—Fisher, Albert, Sr., cor. 63d and Stuart 
Ave., Chicago. 

A.—Goodspeed, Almeda J., 901 Champlain 
bldg., Chicago. 

A.—Hartford, Wm., Beardsley Annex, Cham- 


paign. 
A.—Hofsess, J. W., 1015 E. 59th St, Chicago. 
— Mary E., 504 Masonic Temple, 
1cago. 
~~ H., Trude Bldg., Chicago. 
A.—Landes, Agnes, 2030 Clarendon Ave., 
Chicago. 
A.—Littlejohn, J. Martin, 1 Warren Avenue, 


icago. 

A.—Magill, Edgar G., 228 Woolner Bldg, 
Peoria. 

A.—Magill, Mrs. Edgar G., 228 Woolner 
Bldg., Peoria. 

A.—McBurney, Mrs. M. T., 121 E. 51st Boule- 
vard, Cuicago. 

A.—McConnell, Carl P., Suite 500, 57 Wash- 
ington St., Chicago. 

A—McDougall, J. K., Champlain Building, 


Chicago. 
A.—Melvin, A. S., 57 Washington Street, 
icago. 
A.—Pitts, Eugene, 317 Eddy Bldg., Bloom- 
ington. 
S. Robie, R. L., Rockford. 


A.—Sullivan, J. H., 504 Masonic Temple, 
Chicago. 
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B .—Todson, Cara L., 42 Auditorium Bldg 


A.—Van Horne, Helen, Room 908, 57 Wash 
St., Chicago. 
A.—Wendell, Canada, 228 Woolner Bldg., 
Peoria. 
A.—Whittaker, Esther, Perry. 
A.—Young, Alfred Wheelock, 42 Auditorium 
Bldg., Chicago. 
INDIANA. 
A.—Crow, E. C., Spohn Bldg., Elkhart. 
A.—Fogarty, Julia A., 312 E. Market St., 
Michigan City. 
A.—Holland, J. E. P., Bloomington. 
A.—Kinsinger, J. B., 312 West Second St., 
Rushville. 
A.—McNicoll, Miss D. E., Frankfort. 
A.—Tull, Geo, 45 When Bldg., Indianapolis. 
A.—West, John Allen, Greencastle. 
A.-—Woolery, Homer, Bloomington. 
INDIAN TERRITORY. 
A.—Shackleford, J. W., Ardmore. 
IOWA. 
A.—Barr, M. A., Muscatine. 
S. C.—Brown, M. E., Clinton. 
A.—Creswell, Miss Lena, Villisca. 
S. C.—Forbes, H. W., DesMoines. 
A.—Gates, Mary A., Leon. 
A.—Gilmour, Mrs. Ella R., Sheldon. 
A.—Hibbetts, U. M., 721 Broad St., Grinnell. 
8.C.—Kerr, Janet M.. Grinnell. 
A.—Runyon, S. H., Creston. 
A.—Still, S$. S., DesMoines. 
A.—Still, Mrs. 8. S8., DesMoines. 
S.C.—Still, J. A., Des Moines, 
N.—Thompson, L. O., Red Oak. 
KANSAS. 


S.C.—Bond, Ernest C., Sabetha. 
A.—Bower, J. H., Salina. 
A.—Moss, J. M., Miltonvale. 
A.—Taber, Mary E., Medicine Lodge. 
KENTUCKY. 
8. S.—Bowling, R. W., Franklin. 
A.—Buckmaster, R. M., Lexington. 
A.—Dinsmoor, S., 636 4th Ave., Louisville. 
A. S. H., Lexington. 
A.—Nelson, H. E., 1203 Second st., Louisville. 
S. S.—South, J. F., Bowling Green. 
LOUISIANA. 
A.— Mayronne, Mme. Delphine, 406 Wells- 
Fargo Bldg., New Orleans. 
MAINE. 
Bn.—Ransden, Goodwin, 
Bldg., Bangor. 
MARYLAND. 
A.—Boyles, J. A., Fidelity Bldg., Baltimore. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
ny Ada A., 178 Huntington Ave., 


64 Morse-Oliver 


ton. 
N.—Achorn, C. E, 178 Huntington Avenue, 

Boston. 
Bn.—Bishop, J. C., Colonia Bldg., Boston. 
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Bn. ee Mrs. D. D. C., 755 Boylston St., 

Bn. — Francis K., 755 Boylston St., 

Bn. — Mrs. Anna W., 755 Boylston St., 

Bn.—Child, Edith F., 755 Boylston Street, 
Boston. 

Bn.—Crawford, H. T., 176 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. 

Bn.—Clark, Julia C., 178 Huntington Ave. 
Boston. 

Bn. on F. A., 155 Huntington Ave., 


* —Ellis, 8. A., 178 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
A.—Ellis, Irene Harwood, 178 Huntington 
Ave., Bosto 
A.—Fassett, F. F Tyler Hall, Trinity Court, 
Boston 
A. ee W. E., 1010 Massechusetts Ave., 
Cambrid 
Bn.—Heard, Mary A., 238 Warren St., Roxbury 
Bn.—Horn, Franz J., 146 Concord St., Boston, 
Bu.—Kendall, Marion E., 105 Harvard St. 
Brookline 
A.—Kimball, Sherman, 93 Church St., North 
Adams. 
Bn.—Leavitt, Frank C., 180 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. 
Bn.—Olmsted, Harry J.,715 Colonial Bldg., 


Boston. 
100 Huntington Ave., 


N.—Koberts, L. W., 
Boston. 

Bn.—Robison, Alice A., 101 Dartmouth St., 
Springfield. 

A.—Shrum, Mark, 187 Washington St., Lynn. 

ee J.C.,186 Commonwealth ave., 


ton. 
Bn.—Walker, L. Willard, 148 Worcester St., 

Boston. 
A.—Wheeler, G. A., 405 Marlborough St., 


Boston. 

A.—Wheeler, J. D., 405 Marlborough St., 
Boston. 

A.—Willev, Marguerite, 186 Commonwealth 


Ave., Boston. 


MICHIGAN. 
S. C.—Ashmore, Edythe, 213 Woodward Ave., 
Detroit. 
Nw.—Basye, A. A., Endress Bldg., Sault de 
Ste. Marie. 
A.—Bernard, H. Ave., Detroit. 
A.—Blair, J. S., 
A.—Glezen, R. = Ti Pratt Block, Kala- 
mazoo. 
A.—Jameson, R. E., Fowler Block, Manistee. 
A.—Mills, W. S., Lawrence Block, Ann Arbor. 
A.—Peebles, R. B., 111 Pratt Block, Kala- 


mazoo. 
M.—Sieburg, C. G. E., Phipps Block, Menom- 


inee. 
N.—Snow, G. H., 32 Chase Block, Kalamazoo. 
MINNESOTA. 


8.C.—Ely, M. R., Rochester. 
N.—Freeman, E. J., 1904 Second Ave., S. 
Minneapolis. 
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N.—Gerrish. Clara Thomas, 17 
Bldg., Minneapolis. 
N.—Harper, H. 8., Medical Bldg., Minneapo- 


lis 
A.—Pickler, E. C., 201 Globe Bldg., Minneap- 
olis. 
G. M., 307 Baltimore Block, St. 
aul. 
N.— Willits, A. G., 201-6 Globe building, Min- 
é neapolis. 


N.—Young, C. W., 801 Germania Bank Bldg. 
St. Paul. 


Syndicate 


MISSOURI. 
& —Clark, M. E., Kirksville. 
A.—De France, Miss en, 4th floor 
Commercial Bldg., St. Loui: 
A.—Foncanon, Miss fa me, Kirksville. 
A.—Hatten, J. O., Odd Fellows’ Bldg., St. 
Louis. 
A.—Hazzard, Chas., Kirksville. 
A.—Hildreth, A. G., Kirksville. 
A.—Hulett, G. D., Kirksville. 
A.—lIngraham, Elizabeth M., suite 303 Cen- 
tury Bldg., St. Louis. 
A.—King, T. M., National Ex. Bank Bldg., 
8 ringfield. 
c—Kroh, J. S., Merchants Bank Building, 
City. 

A.—Potter, Miss Mir.nie, Memphis. 
A.—Schaub, Miss Minnie, 601-2 Carleton 
Bldg., St. Louis. 

Still, A. T. (honorary), Kirksville. 
A.—Still, C. E., Kirksville 
A.—Still, H. M., Kirksville. 
A.—Still, C. E., Kirksville. 
A.—Thomas, W. T. Sedalia. 
A.—Traughber, Wm. F., Mexico. 
A.—Walker, Mrs. Cornelia, 208 N 

Bldg., Kansas City. 

MONTANA. 

A.—Burton, J. C., Missoula. 
A.—Mahaffay, Chas. W., Pittsburg Bldg., 

Helena. 
A—Willard, Asa M., Ale Residence, Dillon. 


NEBRASKA. 
A.—Frey, Miss Julia V., Alliance. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Bn.—McPherson, Geo. W., Claremont, 
A.—Rosebrook, Sophronia T., Woodsville. 
‘ —Sherburne, H. K., 27 Union St., Littleton. 


NEW JERSEY. 
George R., 515 Park Ave., Plain- 


._—— Lee C., Ocean City. 
Mrs. Violetta S., 19° W. Park St., 


Newark. 
Bn. — ©. E., 35 Harrison St., East Or- 


ange. 
Bn.—Granberry, D. W., 408 Main St., Orange. 
‘ae Geo. DeWitt, 212 W. Front St., 
Plainfield 
A.—Matthews, 8. C., 144 Carroll St., Paterson. 
A.—Novinger, W. ‘I., Broad St., Nationa, 
Bank Bldg., Trenton. 


. Y. Life 
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Forrest Preston, 32 Park st., Mont- 
clair. 
A.—Smith, Helen F., 32 Park st., Montclair. 
A.—Starr, J. F., 118 Park Place, Passaic. 
At.—Whitesell, Nettie J., Julian Place and 
Morris Ave., Elizabeth. 
NEW YORK. 
A.—Bandel, C. F., Hancock St. and Nostrand 
avenue, Brooklyn. 
A.—Beall, Francis J., 4528. Salina St. Syracuse 
A.—Beeman, E. E., 500 Fifth Av., New York, 
Nw.—Bissonette,Irene, 1169 Main St., Buffalo. 
A.—Brown, Ethel E., 392 Clinton Av., Brooklyn 
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ork. 
A.—Chiles, Harry L., 118 Metcalf Buildingg, 
Auburn. 
At.—Custer, M. D., 92 Grand St., Newburgh. 
A.—Drake, J. T., Oneida. 
A.—Gavlord, J. S., 120 State Street, Bing- 
hamton. 
A.—Graham, Geo. E., 1851 7th ave., New York 
A.—Greene, W. E., 1815 7th Ave., Troy. 
Bn.—Griftis, Frederick H., Middletown. 
A.—Harris, H. M., 356 Ellicott Sq., Buffalo. 
A.—Hart, May V., 140 State St., Albany. 
A.—Hart, Sylvester W., 140 State St., Albany. 
A.—Helmer, Geo. J., 136 Madison Ave., New 


York. 

A.—Helmer, John N.,128 E. 34th St. New York 

A.—McGuire, Frank J., 12 Jay St., Bing- 
hamton. 

A.—Mattison, N. D.,200 W.57th St., New York. 

§$.S.—Nason, Geo. F.,700 Park Ave., New York 

A.—Proctor, C. W., 835-7 Ellicott Sq., Buffalo. 

A.—Rogers, Cecil R., 275 Central Park, W., 
New York. 

Bn.—Sands, Ord L., 24 W. 59th St., New York. 

A.—Smiley, Wm. M., 213 State St. Albany. 

A.—Steele, W. W., 356 Ellicott Sq., Buffalo. 
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A.—Teall, Chas. C., 1252 Pacific St., Brooklyn. 

A—Teall, Mrs. Grace H., 1252 Pacific Street, 
Brooklyn. 

A.—Underwood, Miss Evelyn K., 24 W. 59th 
St., New York. 

A—Van Deusen, Harriett L., 140 State St., 
Albany. 

Ac.—Van Dyne, Oliver, “The Kanatenah,” 
376 Genesee St., Utica. 

A.—Underwood, H. F., 908 Temple Bar, 40 
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A-—Wanless, Richard, Geneva. 

A.—Warren, Geo. S., 245 Wall St., Kingston. 

A.—West, William, 51 East 25th St.. New York 

A —Woodhull, 8. C. 32 Savings Bank Bldg., 
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A.—Whitcomb, C. H., 392 Clinton avenue, 
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A.—Whitcomb, Mrs. C. H., 392 Clintcn Ave., 
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Nw.—de Lendrecie, Helen, Fargo. 
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A.—Booth, E. R., 65 Atlas Bank Bldg., Cin- 
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A.—Boyes, E. H., 185 Front St., Marietta. 

A.—Bumpus, A. J. Stubenville. 

A.—Bumpus, J. F., East Liverpool. 

A.—Dann, H. J., I. O. O. F. Bldg., Sandusky. 

A‘—Dillon, H. G., Lima. 

A.—Dixon, J. W., 49 N. Main St , London. 

A.—Dyer, Mary Maitland, 611 Outlook Bldg., 
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A.—Evans, Jennie L., 604 Hamilton Bldg., 


Akron. 
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A.—Martin, Clara, 1028 Real Estate Trust 
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A.—-Miller, Robert H., 43 Lovino Bldg., 
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S.S.—Parrish, Katherine, Waynesburg. 

N.—Peck, Vernon W., Hunter Bidg., Pittsburg. 

A.—Pennock, D. S. Brown, 1431 Walnut St., 
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N.—Pressly, Mason W. Witherspoon Bldg., 
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J. Marie, 17 South Beaver St., 
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A.—Drennan, T. L.,117 E. La Fayette St., 
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A.—Duffield, Miss Bessie A., Willcox Bldg., 
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S.S.—Holland, W. R., Murfreesboro. 
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A.—Shackleford,J.R., Willcox Bldg., Nashville 


TEXAS. 
A.—Clark, D. L., Jones and Crockett Sts., 
Sherman. 
A.—Faulkner, J., Freston Bldg., Paris. 
A.—Link, E. C., 49 Hicks Bldg., San Antonio. 
A.—Loving, W. B. Sherman. 


A.—Ray, 
Worth. 
UTAH. 
A.—Hibbs, A. P., Deseret News Bldg., Ogden. 


VERMONT. 
A.—Brock, W. W., 134 State St., Montpelier. 


. L., Board of Trade Building, Ft. 
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At.—Cota, 10 Clark St., Burlington. 
At.—Knauss, S. M., 64 State St., Montpelier. 
A.—Loudon, Guy E., 157 8. Union St., Burl- 


ington. 
A.—Martin, L. D., 85 Miles Granite Bldg., 
Barre. 
—Mayes, M. T., Rutland. 
H. H., Randolph. 
— C. G., 32 N. Main St., Brattle- 
ro. 
A.—Whitcomb, Henry Phelps, 301 College 
St., Burlington. 
VIRGINIA. 


ae | Geo. E. 204 E. Franklin St., Rich- 

reond. 

A.—Kibler, J. M., Lynchburg. 

A.—Shackleford, E. H., 204 East Franklin 
St., Richmond. 

A.—Willard, W. D., Taylor building, Norfolk. 
WASHINGTON. 
N.—Hodgson, J. E., 615 — block, Spokane. 
N.—Johnson, R.S., Paine Bldg., Walla Walla. 
N.—Nichols, Grace M., 301 Nichols Bldg., 

Spokane. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
At.—Lemasters, Lee, 123 Main St., Fairmont. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
A.—Patterson, Mrs. Alice M., W. Loan and 
Trust Bldg. 

A.—Stearns, C. H., Pope bldg., 14th st., N W. 

WISCONSIN. 

N.—Cherry, Leslie E., 409 Matthews Bldg., 
Milwaukee. 

A —Culbertson, Eliza M., Appleton. 

N.—Davis, Warren B., 912 Herman Bldg., 
Milwaukee. 

A.—Fryette, 8. J., Wisconsin Bidg., Madison. 

N.—Gage, Ora L., Oshkosh. 

N.—Jorris, A. U., 312 McMillan Bldg., La- 


crosse. 
A.—Maltby, J. W., 209 15th St., Milwaukee. 
A.—Morris, Henry D., Grand Rrapids. 
M.—MeNary, J. F., 313 Matthews Bldg., 
Milwaukee. 
M.—McNary, W. D., Matthews Bldg., Mil- 
waukee. 
N.—Oium, F. N., Bent Block, Oshkosh. 
N.—Sanders, W. A., Dan & Sol Block, Racine. 
N .---Sanders, Maud M., Dan & Sol Block, 


Racine. 
N.---Thompson, 8. A. L., 121 Wisconsin St., 
Milwaukee. 
A.---Whitehead, Harriett A., Whitewater. 
M---Williams, Oscar W., Lake Geneva. 
8.C.—Wright, F. A., Haber Blk., Fond du Lac. 
CANADA. 
Bn.—Hardie, Jessie Barbara, 224 Maria St., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

At.—Heist, Edgar,D. King St.East, Berlin,Ont 
A.—Lacy, J. C., 470 McLaren St., Ottawa, Ont, 
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A.—Gilman, Carrie, A., 752 King Street, 
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A.—Severson, Kathryne, P. O. Box 
Honolulu. 
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OSTEOPATHY. 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


( MEMBER OF ASSOCIATED COLLEGES OE OSTEOPATHY ) 


Has both two vear and three year courses. 

Faculty of seventeen professors, all having degrees covering their special- 
ties. Of these ten are graduate Osteopaths. 

February class as usual this year (1903). 

Has furnished every student full two quarters dissection FREE. 

Every graduate given degree of Doctor of Osteopathy. 

Owns its own building in its own name. Building as neat as a pin; 
30,000 feet of floor space. 

Professors good moral Christian men and women. 

None of its graduates have found it necessary to go to any other Osteo- 
pathic college or school for further study. 

Its business methods challenge the admiration of the Osteopathic profession. 


Specially fits students and graduates for State Board examinations. 
Osteopathy taught from the beginning. 
Is not conducted for profit, but to advance the science. 


= The = 


of 


Osteopathy 


Kirksville, 
Missouri. 


Dr. A. T. STILL, Founder of the Science, PRESIDENT. 


The largest and foremost Osteopathic College in the world. Ten years of 
successful school work. Roster of students exceeds seven hundred. This insti- 
tution teaches genuine Osteopathy — no adjuncts. 

Teaching facilities unexcelled. Thoroughly equipped laboratories in all de- 
partments. Clincal advantages unlimited. Faculty composed of fifteen able and 
experienced instructors who devote their full time to teaching. Anatomy taught 
in every term — three professors in charge of this department. Special attention 
given to dissection and the study of Anatomy in general. 

Course of study covers a period of two years, divided into four terms of five 
months each. Classes are formed in September and February of each year when 
new students are matriculated. Next term opens February 2, 1903. 

Write for catalogue, Journal of Osteopathy, or any information you may 
wish. Address 
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The 


Pacific School of Osteopathy 


(Incorporated) 


‘LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 


MEMBER OF ASSOCIATED COLLEGES OF OSTEOPATHY 
ESTABLISHED IN 1896. 


Well equipped chemical, histological, bacteriological and anatomical laboratories, together with 
unsurpassed clinical advantages. 

The work throughout is thorough and is based upon laboratory methods. 

The faculty is composed of specialists in their several lines, who have had wide experience in 
teaching. 

The course of study includes that prescribed by Associated Colleges. 

Upon completion of the two years’ course the degree — Doctor of Osteopathy — is conferred. 

Upon completion of the three years’ course the degree — Doctor of the Science of Osteopathy — 
is conferred, 

Excellent opportunities are offered for Post Graduate work. 

Tuition, one-hundred and fifty dollars per year, payable in advance. 

Write for catalogue and further information. 


THE 


Atlantic College of Osteopathy 


(INCORPORATED.) 


Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 


Situated in the heart of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., in the center of the beautiful histor- 
ical valley of Wyoming, and surrounded by a picturesque mountainous region. 

Students are afforded the privilege of the magnificent Osterhout Free Library. Y. 
M.C. A., Y. W.C.A., and churches all contribute to give you an ideal home life while 
taking the course. Tuition, one hundred and fifty dollars per year. Length of 
course, two or three years. Finely equipped Chemical Laboratory, Dissection Hall, 
Lecture Room, etc. Clinic Department. Five months actual training under practic- 
ing physicians. 

For Catalogue, monthly Magazine and information, address 


W. A. SCHLINGMANN, Secretary. 


